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from the almost universal custom among primitive peoples of
worshipping their dead ancestors.

When reading the instructions supposed to have been delivered
to Aaron and the priests concerning their sacrifices, nothing is
more conspicuous than the obligation of eating the flesh of the
victims on the day of sacrifice if possible, and if not, then on the
second day. If any were left on the third day it was to be cast
out and destroyed. Aaron and the priests were to have the first
bite (a nice arrangement for the priests), and after them the
congregation of the people. Such an obligation must often *have
led to gorging. In after times we learn that the gluttony,
drunkenness, and other excesses became so common as to amount
to a scandal, which prophet^ and seers were free in denouncing.
But customs which gratify the lower appetites and passions of men,
when once established, are not easily extirpated, and they last for
centuries when their religious import is forgotten or has ceased
to be recognized. Thus it was with the Jews and the Jewish
Christians who succeeded them. And had it not been for other
influences which came into operation, the practice of excessive
feasting would probably have died out.

But there were other influences at work, as I have already
intimated, and these were the duties enjoined on most semi-
barbarous nations^ arising from the worship of dead ancestors.
Amongst primitive peoples it has at all times been difficult, as it
is now, to get rid of the notion that after the death of the body
the man still lives in some spiritual or ethereal form, needing
much the same things for his support and comfort as were necessary
during his lifetime on earth. Food, drink, wives, servants, horses,
weapons, ornaments, some or all, according to the rank of the
deceased, were deemed indispensable to his felicity; hence the
funeral rites, some so horrible, some so grotesque, performed by
survivors. And after the funeral, those daily sacrifices and
offerings which occupy so large a portion of the time of super-
stitious worshippers, until at length every meeting of a family or
tribe is celebrated by feasting. Thus the Chinese offer sacrifices
to sun and moon (of course no ancestry short of that will satisfy
our celestial neighbours), to stars and constellations, by burning
not only beasts and fowls, but silks and precious stones on their
altars, with the well-defined intention that the smoke and vapour
may ascend to the objects of their adoration. The Siamese offers
to the household deity incense and arrack and rice, steaming hot;
the deity is not supposed to eat it all, not always any part of it; it
is the fragrant steam which he loves to inhale. Among the
Indians of the American lakes it is considered that offerings^
whether consumed or abandoned by the worshippers, go in a